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ABSTRACT 

Media reports suggest widespre«d illiteracy among 
adults Who may not be able to read, write, speak, or otherwise 
communicate competently enough to meet the demands of modern society. 
No consensus has been reached regarding a definition of illiteracy or 
supporting statistics. Estimates of adult illiteracy range form 0.5% 
to 50%, meaning that of the 196 million Americans over age 14 in 
1988, the number who are less than functionally proficient would 
range from 1 million to 100 million. Illiteracy and incompetence m 
the nation's work force imply losses through low productivity, 
accidents, employee errors, and extra training programs. High rates 
of illiteracy are reported among welfare recipients and those m 
criminal institutions. Federal assistance for adult education and 
literacy programs is primarily authorized through the Adult Education 
Act (AEA) . The AEA serves an estimated 3.9 million people annually, 
with a fiscal year 1991 appropriation of $229 million. In 1983, the 
Adult Literacy Initiative was launched to increase national attention 
to adult literacy. Much of the public effort by states and localities 
to address literacy problems is organized under the federal AEA 
program. Literacy programs are also operated by private groups. 
Federal options for responding to the problems of adult illiteracy 
are continuation of existing programs, increased funding, targeting 
and prioritization, and increased federal Initiative and leadership. 
A national commission might established to define illiteracy and 
provide expert direction toward increasing the quality of literacy 
data. Current legislation addressing the problem includes the 
National Literacy Act of 1991, the Higher Education Technical 
Amendments, and the Strengthening Education for American Families 
Act. (17 references) (YLB) 
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Adult Literacy Issues, 
Programs, and Options 

SUMMARY 

Media reports suggest widespread illiteracy among adu .a who may not be able to 
read, write, speak, or otherwise communicate competently enough to meet the demands 
of modem society. There is no consensus on the definition of illiteracy or supporting 
statistics. The U.S. I^partment of Education ^timate of the adult illiteracy rate is 
13% (17 to 21 million persons). Other estimates of illiteracy, ftinctional incompetency, 
and marginal competency range from 0.5% to more than 60% of the adult population. 
Accordin^y, of the 106 BulUon Americans 14 years and over in 1988, the number who 
are less than ftinctionally proficient would range firom under 1 million to over 100 
million. 

nuteracy and incompetency in the nation's workforce imply losses tiirough low 
productivity, accidents, employee errors, and eartra training programs. Hig^ rates of 
illiteracgr are reported among welfare recipients and those in criminal institutions. 
Illiteracy also impinges on our military services and national security. There is no 
agreement on the costs of illiteracy, but some have estimated the annual amount at 
more than $200 billion. 

Federal assistance for adult education and literacy programs is primarily 
authorized throu^ the Adult Education Act (AEA). The AEA wrves an estim^ 3.9 
million people annually, with an FY1991 appropriation of $229 million. The AEA was 
amended and extended tou^ FYISSS by PX. 100-297, the Augustus F. Hawkins- 
Robert T. Stafford Elementary and Secondary School Improvement Amendments of 
1988. Other adult literacy provisions have been enacted as part of PI- 100-418, the 
Omnibus Trade and CompetitivenMS Act of 1988; P X. 100-484, the Family Support Act 
of 1988; P.L. 101-264, the Library Services and Constaruction Act Amendments of 1990; 
P.L. 101-610, the National and Community Service Act of 1990; and PX. 101-646, the 
Stewart B. McKinney Homeless Assistance Amendments Act of 1990. The lOlst 
Congress considered several comprehensive proposals to improve the Nation's literacy. 
None of th^e proposals were enacted, but simUar proposals have been reintroduced m 
the X02d Congress, including the National U teracy Act of 1991, Hit 761. and Title ffl 
of S. 2, the Strengthening Education for American Families Act. 

A number of Federal options are discussed for responding to the problems of adult 
illiteracy. A wide variety of Federal programs are authorized to address these problems, 
and they midst be continued without change. Funding for th^ programs nught be 
increased so that larger portions of the target populations can be served. Federal 
programs mirfit be amended to clarify priorities or to target assistance on adults most 
in need. Federal initiative and leadership might be increased in order to promote 
greater coordination among Federal programs and increased effort from States, 
localities, and the private sector. A national commission mi^t be established to deime 
illiteracy and provide expert direction toward increasing the quality of literacy data. 
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Media reports sugg^ widespread illiteracy amoog adults who may not be able to 
read, write, sfwak, or otherwise communirate competently enough to meet the demands 
of modem TOciety. There is no consensus on the definition of illiteracy or supporting 
statistics. Hie UJS. Department of Education estimate of the adult illiteracy rate is 
13% in to 21 million persons). Other ^imates of illiteracy, functional incompetency, 
and marginal competency range firom 03% to more tiian 60% of ^e adult population. 
Accordingly, of the 196 million Americans 14 years and over in 1988, the number who 
are less than ftinctionally proficient would range from under 1 million to over lOO 
million. Definitions of literacy and competency, and appropriate responses, are at issue. 



BACKGROUN D AND ANALYSIS 

The scope of adult literacy can range from the simple ability to read and write 
one's own name to the collection of complex skills needed for an individual to .Action 
effectively in our modem-day technological society. The scope of remediation or 
prevention of literacy problems can likewise be broad, fitim parents reading stories to 
their children to the entire educational enterprise; the latter receives Federal finding 
of $33.2 billion and total finding of $397 billion finom all sources, with additional 
amounts spent by private industiy for basic skills training. 

The scope of this analysis is linuted to adult literacy and proficiency problems and 
their remedy, including the definitions and numbers, current activities directly related 
to adult illiterates, and possible Federal options. The issue of preventing adult 
illiteracy seems to have no boundary short of the inclusion of miyor parts of American 
education and society, and will generally not be discussed. 



Definitions ai.d Numbers 

The two general types of literacy definitions are (a) conventional, involving simple 
reading and writing skills, and (b) functional, where a more complex set of skills and 
proficiencies is used as the standard. 

Conventional Literacy 

The UJS. Census Bureau periodically collects literacy data. In a 1979 survey of 
ancestry and language, all persons 14 years and over who had 1^ tiian a sbrth grade 
education wer« counted as illiterate if they reported they were (a) unable to rMd and 
write English at all, or (b) unable to read and write a language other than English 
which they also spoke at home. Ihese attributes constitute the "conventional" or 
"traditional' definition of illiteracy. The Census Bureau estimated that 0.6% of adults 
were illiterate in 1979. Based on a sample of 2,500 households, this estimate is 
dependent on ti:ie accuracy of perrons reporting their inability to nad and write. 

The Census Bureau estimated the nation's illiteracy rate at 0J% for 1980. If this 
rate were applied to the 196 million adults age 14 years old and older in 1988, the 
estimated number of illiterates would be nearly 1 million. Census data show a steady 
decline in American illiteracy rates from 20.0% in 1870, to 0.5% in 1980. 
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Functional Illiteracy 

The tens "functional illiteracy" began to be used during the 19408 and 1950s to 
describe persons who were incapable of understanding written instructions necessary 
to accomplish specific tasks or {Unctions. In particular, the VJS. Axmy used tests to 
distinguish World War n trainee who needed additional edurational training l^fore 
they could comprehend written military instructions. The conventional definition of 
literacy proved insufficient for making these distinctions. 

I^finitioiffi of functional literacy depend on the sf^cific tasks, skills, or otgectiires 
thought nwessaiy for tiie comprehension of a literate person. As ^wious eicperts 
defined clusters of "needed" skills, definitions proliferated. This definitions became 
more romplex as the technological and information txee^ of the mdety increased. The 
definitions discussed below izKlude grade-level equivalency; a 1982 ED survey; a 1985 
survey of young Americans by tihe National As^^ment of Ekiucational Progress 
(NAEP); and the 1975 Adult Performance Level (APL) stu^y. In a 1978 report, ^e 
National Institute of Education summarized other studies and statistics about 
functional literacy. 

Gra^Level Equivalency: Functional liters definitions in the 194(te and 
1950s used the level of skills that should be provide! by a fifth or sixth grade education. 
By the 1970s, there were suggestions that a tenth or even a twelfth grade education 
was necessary. For 1988, the Census Bureau estimates that 152 million persons were 
25 yeare old and over, of Uiese, 2.4% had completed less than 5 years of school (4 
million persons), 8.8% had completed less than 8 years of «diool (10 million), and 23.7% 
had completed less than 12 years of school (86 million). The uae of these data to 
^mate functional literacy rates has the drawback that the number of grades 
completed does not necessarily correspond to the actual level of skills of adult 
individuals. 

ED Survey: The ED estimates an illiteracy rate of 13% for American adults 20 
years old and over, or 17 to 21 million persons. The estimate is based on the Census 
Bureau's 1982 En^ish Language Proficiency Survey; a national sample of 3,400 adults 
responded to 26 written questions related to Eni^ish comprehension. Thc»e correcUy 
answering 20 or more questions were identified by the ED as literate. Of the illiterate 
adults (fewer than 20 rarrect answere), Oie ED ^mates that 1/3 were bom abroad and 
nearly all of these spoke a non-English langua^ at home; 1/3 were age 60 or over; and 
70% of the native English spiers dropp^ out before completing hi^ school. State 
literacy rates are available from this survey, but few details on specific population 
groups have been published. 

NAEP Survey: With ED fUnding, the Education Testing Service (ETS) conducted 
the NAEP survey, a national sample of the literacy skills of 3,600 >wung adults ages 21 
to 25 yean old in 1985. ETS defined three types of literacy skills: prose, document, 
and qiiantitative. It found that an overwhelming majority of young adults performed 
adequately at the lower level of each type of literacy, but that only a relatively small 
percentage performed the more difficult and challenging tasks associated with each 
type. NAEP explores the complexities of these various literacy skills, and provides 
detailed information on specific questions, such as who can correctly use an index to 
locate information in an almanac. The survey does not estimate general functional 
literacy rates for population groups, States, or the nation. 
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APL Stmiy: The federally ftinded APL study included a national sample of 7,500 
adults. Based on a questionnaire of nearly 3(K) questions, this 1975 study found that 
20% of the adults were {bnctionally incomi^tent; 34% were marginally competent, or 
"just getting by," and 46% were estimated to be ftiUy competent or proficient Using 
1970 census data for persons 18 to 64 yrars old (115 million adults), the APL study 
estimated 23 million persons to be functionally incompetent, 39 million marginally 
competent, and 63 million ftinctionally proficient adults in the nation in 1970. If the 
APL rates are applied to the 196 million persons 14 years and over in 1933, then 39 
million would be functionally incompetent, 67 million wmild be marginal, and 90 million 
would be competent (or 106 million less than competent adults). The APL provides 
competent ratra for many population groups, but not for States. Other drawbacks 
include: (a) the nationd surv^ has not been repeated*, and (b) a m^ority of luiults are 
' classified by the APL as 1^ than comi»tent when many of these perw>ns can read, 
write, and perform simple calculations. 

Increasing Illiteracy? 

Despite apparent consensus that some measure of functional illiteracy must 
replace the conventional definition, no agreement hac l^n reached on a definition. 
Without a widely accepted measure of illiteracy, it is difficult to document, or refbte, 
media reports of widespread illiteracy. For same reab^ns, then is no way to 
determine wlMther illiteracy is increasing or d^xeasing in the adult population. 
Several elements may lead to the perroption of imnreasing illiteracy, in ^me (»ses 
without ai^ actual change taking place. 

First, the use of illite-acy percentages with current population data to update the 
estimated number of illiterates can lead to a larger number merely because the 
population has grown. Secomi, the various definitions of functional literagr appear to 
be relative to the demands made 1^ society for communication skills; as Uiese itemands 
have grown, so have the standards for litenuy, »using increac»d (^mat^ of illiterates 
without any changes occurring in the actual skills held by adults. Third, national 
attention on issues such as recent immigrants, hig^ school dropouts, the quality of 
American education, and the relative population growth of minority youth has 
suggested additional literacy problems in th^ areas. Without a standard definition 
and longitudinal data, however, no realistic methc^ exists to d»tinguish between an 
actual increaw in illiteracy and increased national attention to illiteracy. 

International Comparisons 

Comparison of literacy rates among nations is based on the conventional definition 
of illiteracy, there appear to be no reliable comparisons of functional literacy. Based 
on the rate of 0.5% illiteracy, the United States has been ranked in a 9-w&y tie for 
being the most literate nation by the (^nsus Bureau in 1985. Although Use claim is 
made sometimes that the United States ranks 49th in literacy among the 158 members 
of the United Nations, Secretary of Education William Bennett is reported by Education 
Daily (Dec. 5, 1985) to have said that this ranking "has no fkctual basis." 

In a related area, international comparisons of student achievement have teen 
made; these have been limited to the elementary and secondary educational level. 
Overall, the scores of pupils at all age levels in the United Stat^ have been at 
approximately the same as the international average in reading and literature, and 
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considerably lower in science, mathematics, and foreign languages (CRS Report S8-764 
BP W, Conqforative EduaiHon: StatisHca on Education in the United States and Selected 
Foreign Natttms). 

Societal Consequences 

Media reports oflen connect (bnctional illiteracy with adverse consequences to the 
individual and society. The consequence to the individual seem obvious in terms of 
material benefit, such as l^k of employment, income, and job status; and p^hological 
benefit, such as lack of self-^teem. A 1986 report by the Commission on Reading 
suggests the consequences to &milie throu^ U» intergenerational transmission of 
literacy problems. Societal consequence are more difficult to establish, but the 
connection of illitera^ with social problems is mentioned in some of the research. 

A significant degree of Illiteracy among the employed implies lar^ costs to 
emplnyers and the nation throuf^ low productivity, accidents, emplo}^ errors, and 
extra training programs. Job training programs often need a bssic edurational skills 
component to make the training effective. 

Hi^ rates of functional illiteracy are reported among those on public assistance 
and in criminal institutions. nUterac^ also impinges on our miliary services and 
national security. In a 1986 study of illiteracy 1^ the National Advisory Council on 
Adult Education, an estimated 40% of Armed Services enlistees was found to read below 
the 9th-grade level. An etimated two-thirds of the nation's colleges find it necessary 
to pn>vide remedial reading ard writing courses. 

Some have tried to calculate the cMts of illiteracy. Fifty percent of prisoners are 
functionally illiterate; the annual cost of their imprisonment is estimated at $6 billion, 
according to former Secretary of Education T. H. Bell. A survey of corporations led to 
an estimated cost of $10 billion in remedial programs in readmg, writing, and math for 
employees, according to Roger Thomp^n; however, some of these expenditures may be 
for training activities that are more advanced than basic educational skills and literacy 
training. Jonathan Kozol estimates direct apenditures of $20 billion annually for 
items such as prisons, welfare related to illiteracy, and industrial and military accidents, 
plus another $100 billion in indirect costs to the lc»8 in GNP and productivity. The 
American Library Association claims that functionally illiterate adults cost $224 billion 
annually in welfare payments, crime, job incompetent, lost taxes, and remedial 
education. The Literacy Volunteers of America estimate the loss of $237 billion per 
year in unrealized earnings forfeited by those who lack basic learning skills. 

Adult Education Act and Other Federal Programs 

The firet significant Federal adult literacy programs began in the military services; 
programs for civilians started with the Manpower Development and Training Act of 
1964, providing job training for the unemployed. Many participants were found to be 
functionally illiterate, and the program was amended to provide basic educational skills. 
The Economic Opportunity Act of 1^ provided the first State grants for persons 
needing basic literacy skills. The Adult Education Act (AEA) was enacted as part cf the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Amendments of 1966 (PX. 89-750). The AEA has 
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been amended Mverai times since 1966, but the basic purpose and structure have 
remained similar since its inception. 

Adtilt Education Act 

The AEA is m^jor souKe of Federal fbnds for progr^ns that benefit 
educationally disadvantaged adults. The purposes of the AEIA are to eiqmnd 
educational opportunities for adults and ^tablish programs that will enable adults to 
acquire basic liters skills necessaxy to fiinction in society, enable adults to complete 
a sewndaiy school education, and nuke available to adults tl^ means to mcure training 
and education that will enable tiiem to become more employable, productive, and 
n^fonsible dtiwns. AEA fUnds are distributed by formula to States, where an 
estimated 3S million participants are served annually. Based on 1980 census data, ED 
estimates the AEA twget population - those age 16 and over who lack a hi^ school 
diploma and are out of Mhool - to 1» 51.8 million. 

Fundings Annual Fetteral appropriations for adult education programs (AEA and, 
since 1987, homeless adult literacy programs) have grown steadily since FY1986. 
Funding was $98 million in that year. Funding grew to $113 million for FY1987, $134 
milUon for FY1988, and $162 million for FY1989. 

The FY1&90 appropriation was $185 million for AEA progi ams (including $158 
million for State grants, $20 million for workplace literacy p^ts, $6 million for 
English literacy gnnta, and $2 million for national programs). For related programs, 
$7 million wbb appropriated for homely adult programs, $5 million for Library 
Services and Construction Act (LSCA) literacy programs, $24 million for Even Start, 
and $5 million for the student literacy corps. 

The FY1991 appropriatioii, enacted hy PX. 101-517, is $229 million for AEA 
programs (including $201 million for State grants, $19 million for workplace literacy 
grants, $1 million for English literacy grants, ard $8 million for national programs), 
$10 million for homeless adult programs, $8 million for LSCA literacy programs, $50 
million for Even Start, and $5 million for the student literacy wrps. 

The FY1992 budget request is $251 million for AEA prognrjns (including $222 
million for State grants, $19 million for workplace literacy grants, $1 million for 
English literacy grants, and $9 million for national programs), and $60 million for Even 
Start. The budpt propose the termination of fbnding for homeless adult education 
programs, LSCA literacy programs, and the student literacy corps; however, substitute 
funding is suggested in each instance. For homeless adult education programs, the 
budget proposes the inclusion of similar activities in a $57 nullion consolidated block 
grant for the homeless, administered by the U.S. Ikpartment of Housing and Urban 
Development, with applications for homeless programs involving education being 
subject to ED review. For LSCA literacy programs, the budget proposes the 
termination of all other LSCA programs except for a $35 million State grant program 
under a revised LSCA authority, with fbnds restricted to literacy activities. For the 
student Wyemcy corps, the budget proposes $7 million for an expanded program of 
innovative projects for community services under Title X of the Hi^er Education Act 
of 1965; the primaxy emphasis would be on community services and volunteers, but 
literacy services would be included as an authorized activity. 
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Other Federal Programs 

A study of Federal adult education programs haa been completed for ED by 
the Cosmos Corporation. Not yet published, the study found 80 programs in 12 Federal 
agenda supporting adult education activities; specific ftinding of $218.4 million in 
FY1989 was identified for 26 of these programs. 

On June 12, 1986, at congressional hearingii the ED testified on a previous survey 
of Federal adult literacy programs. The surv^ identified 79 programs in 14 Federal 
agenda. A total Federal ejqwnditure for literacy activities of $347 million in FY1986 
was identified with these programs; however, ED considers the Ktual amount may be 
greater, since 47 of the 79 programs wers unable to identify specific literacy fiinding 
data. Numbers of program participants were not identified in the survey. 

On Mar. 26, 1987, the House Committee cm Education and Labor issued a staff 
analysis of Uie ED survey. The Committee staff a>pcluded the ED had overstated both 
the number of programs and the amount of fiinding for such programs. It said that 
only 10 of the 79 programs definitely conduct literacy activitira; 38 of tiie 79 programs 
were not involved with these activiti^; and only $126.6 million of the $347 million 
claimed by the ED was actually spent on adult literacy activities. 

Other Federal education programs are related in some degree to the prevention of 
illiteracy. Of particular note are the Chapter 1 pro-am for compensatory education 
programs for educationally disadvantaged youth, and tiie inexpensive book distribution 
program (for Reading Is Fundamental, Inc.). As indicated previously, the general issues 
of illiteracy prevention are beyond the scope of tiiis report. 

Recsent Legislatloii 

The lOlat Ckmgresa considered, but did not reach final agreement on, a 
comprehensive proposal to reduce or eliminate illiteracy in the Nation. Two such 
measure passed the House, and one pas^ the Senate. The bills would have 
authorized a variety of programs at Oie Federal, State, and local levels to provide 
assistance for adults in need. Similar propo^ have been introduced in the 102d 
Congress (S. 2, H Jt 751). The 101st Coupess did enact several otiser measures related 
to aduit education and literacy, including: an increase of the allotinent of AEA State 
grants to the territories (PX. 101-26); an extension of LSCA library literaqr programs 
throu^ rY1994 (Pi. 101-254); an extension of the student literacy eorpa throu^ 
FY1991 (FX. 101-305); the enactment of the National and Community Service Act of 
1990 to authorize various programs to improve basic skills and reduce illiteracy (P.L. 
101-610); and an extension of the Stewart B. McKinney Homeless Assistance Act 
education programs for homeless adults tfarou^ FY1993 (P.L. 101-645). 

The 100th Congress amended and extended the AEA and a number of other 
literacy measures. The Augustus F. Hawkins-Robert T. Stafford Elementary and 
Secondary School Improvement Amendments of 1988 (P.L. l(M)-297): amended and 
extended the AEA throu|Ji FY1993 and established separate AEA programs of 
workplace literacy partnerships and En^ish literacy grants; required the Secretary of 
Education to define the basic skills needed for literacy and to estimate the number of 
illiterate adults in the nation; initiated the Even Start Program of adult literacy for 
parents and their children; authorized family English literacy activities under the 
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Bilingual Education Act; and authorized several other adult literacy programB and 
provisions. A literacy and remedial education profram for homeless adults was enacted 
as part of the Stewart B. McKinney Homeless Assistance Act (P.L. 100-77), and its 
extension throu^ FY19^ (FX. 100-628). Tbs Omnibus Trade and Competitiveness 
Act of 1988 (P.L. 100-418) authorized several new adult literacy education and training 
programs, including ^e student literacy corps. The Family Support Act of 1988 
authorized education and job training provisions for specified welfare recipients, 
including thorn who have not completed hi^ school or its equivalent (P.L. 100-485). 



Other Public and Private Efforts 

Federal Efforts 

The Adult Literacy Initiative was launched in the ED on Sept. 7, 1983. According 
to former S«:retaiy of Education T. H. Bell, the Initiative was designed 'to increase 
national attention to the promotion of adult literacy and to enhance existing literacy 
programs, whih utilizing the Department's expertise in coordinating literacy programs 
nationwide' (American Legion Magazine, Dec. 1984). The Initiative is not a legislatively 
mandated program, but is based on various discreUonaiy authoriti^ available to the 
Secretary of Education. 

The Initiative's operations have included the following: (1) assistance with the 
transfer of basic skills technologjr from the Army to other public agencies and the 
private sectors; (2) work with the Federal Interagency Committee on Ekiucation to 
identify new resources for literacy progruns; (3) cooperation with the Council of State 
Planning Agencies to initiate a State Policy Aeaden^ on Adult Literacy in 10 States, 
and publication of a policy guide for enhancing adult literacy; (4) promotion of public 
and private sector involvement in literacy efforts, with a special focus on the 
development of basic skills in the workplace; (6) operation of an information 
clearinghouse on adult literacy; (6) promotion of the Federal Employee Literacy 
Training (FELT) program, where agencies encourage employees to volunteer as literacy 
tutors; (7) development, wiUi the Department of Labor, of guidelines to identify 
vrorkplace literacy problems and to establish programs to upgrade workplace literacy 
skills; and (8) publication, with the Departments of Labor and Commerce, describing 
the changing workplace and economy, and suggesting means to provide workers vwth 
the skills needed by employers. 

In conjunction with the Initiative, the ED Office of Educational Research and 
Improvement (OERI) concluded a series of projects. OEM supported the Commission 
on Reading to produce a synthesis of reading research and the state of the art in the 
teaching of reading; its 1985 report, "Becoming a Nation of Readers," recommends that 
(1) parents should increase th«^ir involvement in reading to preschool and in-school 
children, (2) teachers should make more effective use of simple phonics instruction, 
limited to no later than the second grade, (3) students should spend more time in 
independent reading, writing, and techniques of reading a}mprehen8ion, (4) schools 
should be more supportive of reading and library programs, and (5) teacher programs 
should be improved. 
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State and Local Effort* 

Much of 1^0 public effort \xy Stotes and localities to address literacy problems is 
organized under the Federal AEA program. According to the ED, non-Federal 
expenditures related to the AEA were an estimated $510 million in FY1983. The 
current State and local figure may be even grater because of continuing growth in 
adult education and literacy activities. An ED sununaiy of th^ activiti^ includes 20 
States with significant literacy activities, 24 States planning increased literacy 
activities, and 14 States mth significantly increased appropriations for adult education. 
Numerous cities also have reported a variety of literacy prqjects. 



. Private E£rorts 

Literacy programs are operated l>y a multitude of private groui», including 
churches, businesses, labor unions, civic and ethnic groups, community and 
nei^borhood associations, museums and galleries, and PTA grwips. Two national 
grou]» provide voluntary tutors and instructional materials for private literacy 
programs, the LaubacOi Utenicy Action (50,000 tutors) and Uteracy Voliinteers 
of Amwica (30,000 tutors); each group has a long histoiy of community service. At 
the instigation of the American Libraiy Association, a group of 11 national 
orgamaations, including Laubaeh and Literal^ Volunteers, created the Coalition for 
Literacy to deliver information and services at the national and local levels, including 
the maintenance of the toll-free Uteracy Hotline (800-£S8-881S) to refer callers to 
local literacy programs and resources. In December 1984, the Coalition and the 
Advertising Council began the Natioiial literacy Awarene» Campaign, a 3-year 
advertising project to increase public awaren^ and rscniit literacy volunteers. The 
Businen Council for Effective Literacy is a foundation ^tablished in 1^ to 
foster "corporate awareness of adult functional iUiteracy and to increase business 
involvement in the literacy Oeld." The Council's quarterly newsletters contain 
descriptions of many current public and private literacy efforts. Other public and 
private efforts, including recommendations for additional action, has been summariEed 
in a 1985 report by the Northeast-Midwest Institute. In December 1985, ABC television 
and the Public Broadcasting System began Project Literacy UJ3- (PLUS), an ongoing 
effort to produce media programs on literacy in conjunction with expanded local 
community services. 



Federal I^ues and Options 

The variety of definitions, numbers, programs, and activities related to literacy 
problems creates a difliculty in attempting to define Federal literacy issues. A 
single-focus program is not likely to be an suitable response to tiie needs of vanous 
types of persons, such as immigrants and refugees, minority teenagers, dropouts, the 
unemployed, dislocated workers, employed workers witii Uteracy problems, housewives 
entering tiie job market, or retires. A second concern is that efforts to address the 
problem likely will depend on existing public agencies (schools or local governments) 
as the delivery system for programs. As with the target group, the capability of tiiese 
agencies will differ, and administrative flexibility in tiie delivery of services would seem 
appropriate. A third concern is tiiat the decision by individuals to participate ma 
literacy program appears to be a matter of personal choice. Individuals most in need 
of such programs may not recognize the advantages of participation, or, recognizing the 
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BdvantAgiM, may be embarxBssed to admit their inability because of the stigma of 
illiteracy. However, as imrents tend to Ss'ansmit literaqr problems to their children, an 
efTective Hten^ pro|^«m may need to addrei» this i^e as well. 

Program d^ign may be a more tractiU)le problem than the deflnition of illiteracy. 
The definition will t^ip determine which target groups are most in need of additional 
service. If one of the broader definitions is used, such as the APL definition of 
marginal and tnrampetent i^rsons, then a mq|ority of wiults would be clarified as less 
than functionally proficient, and a significant number of otherwise successful 
professionals and competent homemakers would appear to need remedial services. As 
a result of defining functional literacy or competency so broadly, remedial programs 
mi^t end up serving persons who are the least needy. For example, 20% of the collep 
graduates and 43% of the employed are not functionally competent by APL standards. 

Options for Federal action concerning the literacy problem are diverse. During its 
first term, the Reagan Administration requested a one-third reduction of Federal f^inds 
for the ABA, with the ultimate intent of "turning back" such programs to the States 
under the federalism Initiative." By the end of its first term, the Administration 
launched a research and public relations campaign throu^ its Adult Literacy Initiative. 
At the other end of the spectrum, Jonathan Kozol has called for the Federal financing 
of a multi'billion dollar program for universal literacy in America. 

Continuation of Existing Programs 

Existing Federal programs that provide adult education and literacy services mi^t 
be continued without amendment Thwe programs authorize a wide ranp of ffi^tivities 
to address the most severe problems of adult literacy, althou^ possibly not at the 
funding level required to r^lve the general problem. The A£A provides grants to 
States for virtually all forms of adult basic education, and authorizes many national 
discretinnaxy mtivitira for research, development, demonstration, dissemination, and 
evaluation. Other Federal programs authorize special literacy activities, such as 
vocational education and training, bilingual vocatioxial training, public libraries, Indian 
education, refugee education, and literacy training in the military. An alternative 
option mi^t be to continue existing prof^^ms for adults, while strengthening 
elementary and secondaxy education to induce or eliminate underskilled youth from 
joining the pool of adult illiterates. Opponents of this option mig^t contend that 
existing programs simply have not worked, that there remains a severe national 
problem, and that the p;t)blem is increasing with constant technological change. 

Increased Funding 

Federal finding for adult literacy activities might be increased. Funds mig^t be 
increaMtd for ail existing programs, or mig^t he limited to specific national priorities, 
such as immigrants, hif^ school dropouts, or dislocated workers. Despite the variety 
of existing legislation, few have suggested that the nation's literal problems are about 
to be resolved. One of the criticisms of the AEA is that it reaches only a small portion 
of tile target population; increased Federal fbnds mif^t be one method of reaching more 
of that population. Opponents mi^t contend that the Federal deficit precludes finding 
increases, that education is primarily a State and local responsibility, and that recent 
increases in State, local, and private funds reduces the need for additional Federal 
funds. 
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Targeting and Priorities 

Federal priorities might be clarified to concentrate services for those most in need. 
Federal literacy programs, including the A£A, serve a wide variety of beneficiaries. 
These programa mi^t be amended to restrict eligibility to those determined to be moat 
severely affected by illiteracy, such as welfare recipients, unemployed youth, dislocated 
workers, pregnant teenagers, or recent immigrants. Opponents might contend that all 
educationally disadvantaged adults should be served equitably, without special groups 
being singled out for additional services, and that local program staff need greater 
flexibility to serve the diverse types of adults in need of educational services. 

Federal Initiative and Leadership 

The Administration's Adult Literacy Initiative is aF ictivity that migbt be 
continued, possibly with greater congressional direction aau -reased financial support. 
The Initiative has encouraged voluntary or private support for literacy programs, 
attempted to increase cooperation among Federal agencies, and promoted greater efforts 
among States and localities to address problems of adult literacy, Th^ Initiative 
operates at a minimum Federal cf»t. Opponents mi|^t contend that such activities are 
a superficial response to a sbvere problem, that funding is needed to operate programs 
rather than advertising campaigns, and that the burden of national priorities should 
not be the responsibility of either the Secretary of Education or the States and 
localities. 

Definitions and Numbers 

A greater Federal effort might be made to define adult illiteracy and collect the 
data to determine the actual size and scope of the problem. The complexity of the 
iseue-and its relation to national productivity, security, and welfare-suggests a Federal 
concern beyond program finding or publi- awareness campaigns. A national 
commission mig^t be established to define illiteracy; the commission also mig^t evaluate 
adult literacy priorities and recommend Federal responses. The commission mig^t build 
upon the recommendations of the Commission on Reading, the NAEP assessment of 
young adults, and other recent studies. Opponents mi^t contend that the current 
activities are sufficient, or that a federally imposed definition of illiteracy mi^t lead 
to unnecessary Federal standards in an area traditionally left to States, localities, or the 
job market. 



HJL 751 (Sawyer) 

National Literacy Act of 1991. This bill is a comprehensive set of amendments to 
address one of the national education goals by assisting State and local programs to 
provide literacy skills to all who need them by the year 2000. Programs include: the 
establishment of an interagency National Institute for Literacy, together with a 
National Institute Board, to conduct basic and applied research (authorized at $15 
million for FY1992); AEA grants for State literacy resource centers to stimulate the 
coordination of local literacy service ($25 million); a National Workforce Literacy 
Assistance (Collaborative at the VB. Department of Labor to awist small and medium- 
sized business operate literacy programs to meet the needs of the workforce ($5 
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million); grants for natioDal kforce literacy strategies under the A£A workforce 
literacy program ($60 million); amendment and extension of the AEA basic State grant 
programs, an increased emphasis on the provision of literacy services to adults 
($2^ million); technical amendments to the Even Start pro^nm ($60 million); a family 
literacy public broadcasting program ($2 million); education programs for commercial 
drivers ($3 million); literacy challenge grants under the VISTA program ($2.6 million); 
a mandatory State program under the AEA of liten^ services for incarcerated adults; 
and the extension of the student literacy corps throu^^ Fyi992 ($11 million). The total 
authorization for all programs is $443.5 million for FY'1992. Introduced Jan. 30, 1991; 
referred to Committee on Education and Labor; reported (Hitept. 101-23); passed the 
House, amended, Mar. 19, 1991. 

1285 (W. Ford) 

Hi^er Education Technical Amendments of 1991. Among other provisions, 
authorizes a commercial driver literacy program ($3 million for FY1991). PX. 101-617 
appropriated $2 million for such a program for FY1991, contingent on tiie enactment 
of authorizing legislation. Introduced Mar. 6, 1991; referred to Conunittee on 
Education and Labor; amended and reported without written report; passed the House, 
as amended. Mar. 19, 1991. Passed the Senate, without amendment. Mar. 2, 1991. 

S. 2 (Kenne^) 

Strengthening Education for American Families Act Title m, the National 
Literacy Act of 1^1, includes provisions that are similar to those of HJt. 751, except 
as follows: the ^tablishment of an Interagewy Task Force on Literacy; the 
authorization of the National Institute for literacy is $10 million for FYl^ (instead 
of $15 million); authorization of the AEA is ^80 million (instead of $260 million); and 
the total FY1992 authorization for these programs is $447.5 million (instead of $432.6 
million). Introduced Jan. 14, 1991; referred to Committee on Labor and Human 
Resource. 
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